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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO}; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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OF QUAKERISM.” of Lydia only, (Acts xvi. 13,) “ the Lord opened 
(Continued from page 675.) : her heart, that she attended to the things that 
Asa man cannot know spiritual things but e 


were spoken by Paul.” The other women un- 
doubtedly heard the gospel of Paul with their 
outward ears, but it does not appear that their 
hearts were in such a spiritual state, that they 
felt its divine anthority; for itis not said of 


through the medium of the spirit of God, or 
except he has a portion of the same spirit, 
which Jesus and the Prophets and the Apostles 
had, so neither can he, except he has a por- 


tion of the same spirit, either spiritually know | them, as of Lydia, that their hearts were opened 
that the writings or sayings of these holy | to understand spiritually that this gospel was 
persons are of divine authority, or read or un-|of God. Again, (Jobn viii. 30, 45 "59 ) when 
derstand them, tv the promotion of his spiritual | Jesus Christ preached to the Seen te the Sate 
interests. ' ple, many believed on him, but others believed 

These two tenets are but deductions from | not, but were so enraged that. they took u 
that in the former chapter, and may be thus! stones to cast at him. It appears that a 
explained. jall heard his doctrine with their outward ears 

A man, the Quakers say, may examine the in which he particularly stated that he was from 
holy scriptures, and may deduce their divine | above; but they did not receive the truth of 
origin from the prophecies they contain, of| his origin in their hearts, because they were 
which many have been since accomplished; from | not ina state to receive that faith which cometh 
the superiority of their doctrines beyond those | from the spirit of God. 
in any other book which is the work of man; 
from the miraculous preservation of them for 
so many ages; from the harmony of all their 
parts, and from many other circumstances which 
might be mentioned. But this, after all, will 
be but an historical, literal, or outward proof of 
their origin, resulting from his reason or his 
judgment. It will be no spiritual proof, hav- 
ing a spiritual influence on his heart ; for this 
proof of the divine origin of the scriptures can 
only be had from the spirit of God. Thus, 
when the Apostle Paul preached to several wo- 





In the same manner 
persons hear sermon after sermon at the present 


day, but find no spiritual benefit in their 
hearts. 

| Again—a man, by comparing passages of 
|Seripture with other passages, and by consid- 
ering the use and acceptation of words in these, 
may arrive at a knowledge of their literal 
meaning. He may obtain also, by perusin.: 
the scriptures, a knowledge of some of the ai- 
tributes of God. He may discover a part of 
the plan of his providence. He may collect 
purer moral truths than from any other source. 
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But no literal reading of the scriptures can give 
him that spiritual knowledge of divine things, 


which leads to eternal life. The scriptures, if 


literaily read, will give him a literal or corres- 
pondivg knowledge, but it is only the spiritual 
monitor within who can apply them to his 
feelings ; who can tell him “ thou art the man ; 
this is thy state; this is that which thou 
oughtest or oughtest not to have done ;” so that 
he sees spiritually, (the spirit of God bearing 
witness with his own spirit) that his own situ- 
ation has been described. Indeed, if the scrip- 
tures were sufficient of themselves for this lat- 
ter purpose, the Quakers say that the knowledge 


or wisdom, nor the law of God, but the work 
of divine grace freely bestowed upon me, that 
teacheth me and showeth me the gospel: and 
this gift of God I receive by faith alone.” 

“The scriptures are not to be understood 
but by the same spirit by which they were 
written.” 

‘No man sees one jot or tittle in the scrip- 
tures, ualess he has the spirit of God.” 

“ Profane men, says Calvin, desire to have it 
proved to them by reason, that Moses and the 
prophets spoke from God. And t» such I an- 
swer, that the testimony of the spirit exceeds 
all reason. For as God alone is a sufficient 


of spiritual things would consist in the know-| witness of himself in his word, so will his word 
ledge of words. They who were to get most of | not find credit in the hearts of men, until it is 
the divine writings by heart, would know! sealed by the inward testimony of his spirit. 
spiritually the most of divine truths. The man, It is therefore necessary, that the same spirit 
of the best understanding, or of the most cul-| which spake by the mouth of the prophets, 
tivated mind, would be the best proficient in| enter into our hearts to persuade us, that they 
vital religion. But this is contrary to fect. | faithfully declared what was commanded them 
For men of deep learning know frequently less | by God.” 

of spiritual Christianity, than those of the poor, Again—‘‘ Unless we have the assurance 
who are scarcely able to read the scriptures. | which is better and more valid than any judg- 
They contend, also, that if the scriptures were | ment of man, it will be in vain to go about to 


the most vitally understood by those of the 
wost learning, then the dispensations of God 
would be partial, inasmuch as he would have 
excluded the poor from the highest enjoyments 





establish the authority of scripture, either by 
argument or the consent of the church; for 
except the foundation be laid, namely, that the 
certainty of its divine authority depends en- 


of which the nature of man is susceptible, and | tirely upon the testimony of the spirit, it re- 


trom the means of their eternal salvation. 
These tenets, which are thus adopted by the 


mains in perpetual suspense.” 
Again—“ The Spirit of God, from whom 


Quakers, are considered by many of the mod- | the doctrine of the Gospel proceeds, is the only 


erns as objectionable, inasmuch as they make 
reason, at least in theology, a useless gift. 


true interpreter to open it to us.” 
“ Divines, sayg the learned Owen, at the first 


The Quakers, however, contend that they con- | reformation, did generally resolve our faith of 


sider reason as one of the inestimable gifts of 
God. They value it highly in its proper pro- 
vince. They do not exclude it from religion. 
Men, by means of it, may correct literal errors 
in the scriptures ; may restore texts ; may re- 
fute doctrines inconsistent with the attributes 
of the Almighty. The apology of Robert Bar- 
clay, which is a chain of reasoning of this kind 
from the beginning to the end, is a proof that 
they do not undervalue the powers of the mind. 
But they dare not ascribe to human reason 
that power, which they believe to be exclusively 
vested in the spirit of God. 

They say, moreover, that these tenets are 
neither new nor peculiar to themselves as a 
rociety. They were the doctrines of the primi- 
tive Fathers. They were the doctrines also of 
the protestant reformers. And though many 
at the present day consider that scripture, in- 


terpreted by reason, is the religion of protest- 
ants, yet it was the general belief of these re- 
formers, that the teaching of the Holy spirit 


avas necessary to the spiritual understanding of 
the.scriptures, as well as to the spiritual estab- 
lishment of their divine origin. 


the divine authority of the scriptures, into the 


testimony of the Holy Spirit ;” in which belief 


he joins himself, by stating that “it is the work 
of the Holy Spirit, to enable us to believe the 
scripture to be the word of God.” 

In another place he says, ‘our Divines have 
long since laid it down, that the only public, 
authentic, and infallible interpreter of the Holy 
Scriptures, is the author of them, from whose 
inspiration they receive all their truth, clear- 
ness, and authority. This author is the Holy 
Spirit.” 

Archbishop Sandys, in one of his Sermons, 
preached before Queen Elizabeth, has the fol- 
lowing observations : 

“The outward reading of the word, without 
the inward working of the spirit, is nothing. 
The precise Pharisees, and the learned Scribes, 
read the scriptures over and over again. They 
not only read them in books, but wore them on 
their garments. They were not only taught, 
but were able themselves to teach others. 
But because this heavenly teacher had not in- 
structed them, their understanding was dark- 
ened, and their knowledge was but vanity. They 


Luther observes—‘‘It is not human reason,; were ignorant altogether in that saving truth, 
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which the prophet David was so desirous to 
learn. The mysteries of salvation were so hard 
to be concieved by the very apostles of Christ 
Jesus, that he was forced many times to rebuke 
them for their dulness, which unless he had 
removed by opening the eyes of their minds, 
they could never haveattained to the knowledge 
of salvation in Christ Jesus. The ears of that 
woman Lydia would have been as close shut 
against the preaching of Paul, as any others, if 
the finger of God had not touched and opened 


her heart: As many as learn, they are taught 
of God.” 





Egyptians ; and the holy men of God contem- 
plated the glories of God in the admirable 
order, motion, and influences of the heaven; 
but besides all this, they were taught something 
far beyond these prettinesses. Pythagoras read 
Moses’ books, and so did Plato, and yet they 
became not proselytes of religion, though they 
were the learned scholars of such a master.” 
(To be continued.) 


—-—~en -- 


There is a strange inconsistency in the human 
mind, which leads men to scrutinize with 
severity the secrets of their fellow creatures’ 


Archbishop Usher, in his sum and substance | souls, which it is impossible they should ever 


of the Christian religion, observes, “ that it is | clearly discover ; while they neglect to examine 
required that we have the spirit of God, as; and probe into the springs of their own con- 
well to open our eyes to see the light, as to seal | duct which if they do not they certainly ought 
up fully in our hearts that truth, which we can 'to know. The first they are forbidden and the 
see with our eyes: for the same Holy Spirit | second they are commanded to do.— St. Fran- 


that inspired the Scripture, inclineth the hearts 
of God’s children to believe what is revealed 
in them, and inwardly assureth them, above all 
reasons and arguments, that these are the scrip- 
tures of God.”’ And farther on in the same work, 
he says, “ the spirit of God alone is the certain 
interpreter of his word written by his Spirit; 
for no man knoweth the things pertaining to 
God, but the Spirit of God.” 

Our great Milton also gives us a similar 
opinion in the following words, which are taken 


cis de Sales, 
sciabinctabliiialiiem 
MARTHA ROUTH. 
(Continued from page 677.) 

On Fifth-day, at Springfield, was a large meet- 
ing of young people; some elders wanted stir- 
ing up to more fuithfulness in the discharge of 
duty toward God and man; the young people 
were closely expostulated with, and strongly re- 
commended to become of the humble, whom 


the Lord would teach of his ways. On Sixth- 
day, at Merion, I had a time of close labor, set- 
ting forth the religious duty of parents to chil. 
dren and those placed under their care, in en- 
deavoring by example and precept to acquaint 
them with the principle of Truth ; for want of 
such a care, many, when seen in the vision of 
light, resemble those spoken of by the prophet, 
when he saw Israel scattered on the mountains, 
‘Of the same mind was the learned bishop | like sheep having no Shepherd. This appeared 
Taylor,.as we collect from his sermon de Via) to be much the state of the meeting in a general 
Intelligentiee. “For although the Scriptures, | way; yet I had to believe that a few were pre- 
says he, are written by the spirit of God, yet | served, desirous to walk consistently with the 
they are written within and without. And be-| profession we make, and to support the testimony 
sides the light that shines upon the face of | thereof; such were encouraged to hold on their 
them, unless there be a light shining within our | way, and not to cast away their confidence in 
hearts, unfolding the leaves, and interpreting | the sufficiency of that Divine power, which can 
the mysterious sense of the spirit, convincing | yet heal breaches, and restore paths to walk in. 
our consciencgs, and preaching to our hearts;| We got to Philadelphia that evening, in com- 
to look for Christ in the leaves of the Gospel, is } pany with several Friends who came to meet us, 
to look for the living among the dead. There | by whom I was informed, the meeting we had 
is a life in them ;,but that life is, according to | been at was once large, and in a flourishing 
St Paul’s expression, ‘ liid with Christ in God ;’ | state, lively in the best thin 
and unless the spirit of God first draw it, we shall | had greatly declined. 
bever draw it forth.” On Third-day evening, eighth of Eleventh 
“ Human learning brings excellent minister- | month, was a meeting for the black people, 
ies towards this. It is admirably useful for the | toward the close of which I had some close re- 
reproof of heresies, for the detection of fallacies, | marks to make to them, fearing their different 
for the letter of the Scripture, for collateral tes- | situation, in regard to the outward, from many of 
timonies, for exterior advantages; but there is | their sorely afflicted race, had not had the effect 
something beyond this that human learning, desired by many minds, who were nearly con- 
without the addition of divine, can never reach. | cerned on their account. They were tenderly 


from his Paradise Lost: 


“ But in their room 
Wolves shall succeed for teachers, grievous wolves, 
Who all the sacred mysteries of Heaven 
To their own vile advantages shall turo 
Of lucre and ambition, and the truth 
With superstition’s and tradition’s taint, 
Left only in those written records pure, 
Though not but by the spirit understood.” 


gs, but of late years 


Moses was learned in all the learning of the yet carnestly recommendel to greater circum- 
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spection and care in life and conduct, and to 
watch over one another for good. 


On Seventh-day, we attended the select 
Quarterly Meeting at Concord ; a season merci- 
fully owned by the Head of the Church, who 
engaged some of his servants in close, plain 
communication, among that part of the body, 
which appeared to be ‘well received ; a humble 
trust was raised that it would be to some as 
bread cast on the waters. At this meeting we 
had the unexpected, but acceptable company of 
my valued fellow-laborer John Wigham. In 
going to our lodgings 1 observed many small 
houses, inhabited by workmen employed in iron- 
works, belonging to the Friend to whose house 
we were going; and feeling the spring of Gos- 
pel love flow toward them, T inquired if there 
was a place where a meeting could be had with 
them next evening ; to which the Friend readily 
resigned his own house, and took care to have 
general notice given. 

13th of Eleventh month, First-day morning. 
We attended the meeting at Concord; an ex- 
ercising time, both in silence and in public la- 
bor. We returned in time for the meeting be- 
fure mentioned, at which dear John Wigham 
und some other friends met us. Through the 
renewed compassion of Israel’s Shepherd, coun- 
sel and encouragement were opened, and the 
gospel preached to the poor. The tribute of 
thanksgiving was returned to the Lord, who is 
everlastingly worthy. On Second and Third 
days, we were at the Quarterly and Youth’s 
Meetings, wherein divers servants and hand- 
maids were exercised in communicating caution 
and counsel to the different states of the people; 
and a hope was raised, that, through the continu- 
ation of Heavenly regard, it might by some be 
remembered to profit. We parted with divers 
Friends in much nearness of spirit, and took 
several meetings, the last at Reading, a very 
small one of Friends; but many of the town’s 
people coming in, it was an open time of labor, 
though in close ‘expostulations, tending to ad- 
vance the pure principle of Truth above every 
performance, name, or profession of religion, as 
the only means of salvation to man. 


20th of Eleventh month, First-day. At 
Maiden Creek, in the early part of the meet- 
ing, a sense of that emphatic declaration, 
“ Holiness becometh the Lord’s house,” was 
opened in my view; and though little more 
than a lively impression was received, I felt it 
right to stand up with it, having a comfortable 
hope there were those present who understood 
the meaning of it, both within and without, so 
that all their ways were to be ordered of Him. 
To such the language of encouragement went 
forth ; yet others seemed much in the mixture, 
so as scarcely to understand the preaching of 
the Gospel; that upon the whole it was a try- 


ing labor ; but feeling the evidence of peace, f 
was strengthened therein. 

Early on Second day morninz, we began our 
journey towards the mountains, two kind 
Friends accompanying us, who provided a 
change of horses, and some other necessaries. 
We had a very poor, cold lodging the first 
night ; the second we did much better, and on 
Fourth-day evening, got well to Muncy, a set- 
tlenent of Friends. We attended their meeting 
on Fifth, in the early part of which my mind 
was impressively opened to see what it was in 
the creature that stood opposed to the will of 
the Creator ; that it was the Divine power alone 
that could subject, and give resignation, and €n- 
able to overcome all that stood in the gainsaying 
nature, as there was a co-working with its ope- 
ration. On this deeply interesting subject my 
tongue was loosened to speak, 1 humbly trust, 
as the spirit gave utterance. 

We went to dine with a family who seemed 
to have all in possession but the one thing 
needful, which I had felt it so forcibly my duty 
to impress upon the minds of all, as the pearl 
of great price. My spirit was secretly op- 
pressed while with them; and finding no way 
for relief, | was glad to return to our “lod gings, 
where the heads of the family felt to me to be 
laboring after a growth in the Truth, and de- 
sirous to bring up their innocent children con- 
sistently therewith : a young woman was there, to 
whom we felt much love. 

On Sixth-day afternoon we had a meeting at 
Fishing Creek, rather a suffering time; yet I 
felt nearly united in the seed, to a lowly, tried 
remnant. Next morning we sat out very early, 
having sixteen miles of rough road to Catawissa, 
and the river Susquehanna to cross, which was 
so full of ice that it was difficult to get the boat 
along. Some Frieads were detained more than 
an hour at the water side, but, through Provi- 
dential care, all got safe, and 1 was glad to at- 
tend that Monthly Meeting, feeling much 
dipped into sympathetic labor; and | had to 
communicate such counsel as was opened, which 
afforded relieving quiet. In returning to our 
lodgings, the air was so piercing as almost to 
deprive me of breath, and it was some time be- 
fore the shivering ceased ; that Friends seemed 
afraid it would become an ague, a complaint 
prevalent in the country, but through favor it 
went off. 

27th of Eleventh month, First-day morning. 
We went to Roaring Creek ; sat a pretty large 
meeting there ; a time of close exercise, both in 
silence and while led to open counsel, caution, 
and encouragement ; yet it was so far relieving, 
that I felt at liberty to descend the mountains ; 
and through favor we got safe back to Maiden 
Creek, on Third-day afternoon, which felt cause 
of humble thankfulness to the great Preserver 
of men. Next day we attended their Monthly 
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Meeting, and had cause rejoicingly to believe } worshipping in the power, keeping in the holy 
it was in best wisdom our lot was again cast ; order and government of life, both inwardly in 
among Friends there. Ou Fifth-day, at Exeter, | their own hearts, and outwardly in their assem- 
on sitting down and entering into silent retire- | blings and walkings*by the power. Christ was 
ment, I was made somewhat sensible of the | made a king, priest, and prophet, not after the 
opening of life; but how painfully did it get | law of a carnal commandment, but after the 
closed up, through the two ready admittance of , power of an endless life ; and in this power he 
ease and lukewarmness, by many who profess | gathers, governs, and preserves bis church, and 


the Truth as it is Jesus. I found it my place, 
toward the latter part of the meeting, low and 
tried as [ was, to speak of things as I felt 
them, in near sympathy with the wrestling seed, 
and was favored to feel some relief thereby. On 
Sixth-day, at Pottstown, we attended what is 
called an indulged meeting, ¢. e., not fully estab- 
lished. It was a season which the gracious 
Shepherd of Israel owned, in manifesting his 
renewed loving kindness to his little ones. 


(To be continued.) 
cnnicieheetialllipiidainaceit 


SOME REMARKS CONCERNING THE TRUE 
CHURCH AND MINISTRY. 

There is a great noise in the world about 
church and ministry. Many are affirming 
which is it, and many are doubtful and inquir- 
ing about it; and many are truly and ground- 


edly satistied, having received the knowledge of 


the thing from God, who is not deceived about 
it, nor deceiveth any, but giveth the true un- 
derstanding of these and other things to them 
that wait upon him aright ; to wit, in his fear, 
andin the silence of the fleshly wise part before 
him. Now, I have a testimony to give concern- 
ing these things, which that ear which is of 
God can hear, and to that I desire to speak. 
That is the church which is the spiritual 
body of Christ. The church is Christ’s spouse, 
he the husband. The head is living, and so are 
all the members of the body. The head is an- 
ointed, and the oil wherewith the head is an- 
ointed runs down from the head upon all the 
body ; and that upon which the oil runs not, 
is none of the body. Now, no outward thing 
can make one a member of this body; much 
less can any outward thing, way, profession, or 
practice, make a church. The church under 
the law was made so by outward things, by an 
outward gathering, an outward circumcision, an 
outward law, an outward worship, &c., but the 
gospel is a state of substance, a state of the in- 
visible things, of persons invisibly gathered by 
the Spirit into the life and power of God, in- 
wardly circumcised, inwardly baptized with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire, inwardly worshipping 
in Spirit and truth, bowing at every sound and 
name of the Lord Jesus: and what is of an 
outward state here is brought forth and pre- 
served by the power of theinward appearing, and 
dwelling in it. So that this is the church now: 
a people gathered by the life and Spirit of the 
Lord; a people gathered by the power from on 


| ministereth from and by his Spirit and power 
iin it. Now, find this power of the endless life, 
| find a people anywhere gathered by this power, 
and in this power, there is the church, there 
is the living body, there is Christ the head, 
whose dominion aud strength is over all, against 
whom the gates of bel! cannot prevail. 

And so for the ministers of this church. The 
same thing that gives to koow the church, 
gives to know the ministers thereof; for they 
also are of God, called by him, receiving power 
from him, und abiding and ministering in 
that power. So that there are three things 
requisite to a true ministry, without which 
'they cannot be right, or execute their oice 
rightly. 

1. They must be called by God. The min- 
istry under the law, this was their warrant ; 
| they were called and appointed of God there- 
lunto. Christ himself took not the honor to 
himself, but he was called of God to this priest- 
hood, as Aaron to his. So the apostles and 
ministers, in the first publication of the gos- 
pel, were called and appointed by Christ. And 
when the everlasting gospel is again to be 
| preached, God sends his angel with it, (as Rev. 
xiv. 6.) 

2. They must receive ability and power 
from God. The elders that were to help Moses 
| were to receive of his spirit. Under the law, 
the priests were to be anointed with the out- 
ward literal oil, and the ministers of the gos- 
pel are to be anointed with the inward spiritual 
vil. Their work is spiritual; and how can 
they perform it, but by the anointing, by 
that presence, guidance, life, virtue, and power 
of the Spirit, putting itself forth in them ? The 
apostles themselves, who had been taught by 
Christ, who knew his conversation and doctrine, 
who were eye-witnesses of what they were to 
publish, and had received an authority and 
commission from him, yet were not to go forth 
merely upon this call and commission, but to 
wait for power from on high; and when they 
had received the Spirit and power, then they 
were made able ministers of the New Testa- 
ment, not of the letter, but of the Spirit and 
power. 

3. They must abide in the power, keep in 
the power, fvel the motion, virtue and assistance 
of the power, in all their work and service. 
They must neither pull down, nor build up, 
nor watch over, nor oversee the flock in their 


Ligh, abiding in the power, acting in the power,' own wisdom, in their own spirit, in their own 
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wills; but in the anointing, in the light and 
guidance of the Lord. This gathering, this 
building, this work of the Lord, begins out of 
flesh, out of man; and fiésh must be kept out 
of the whole carrying on of it. 

And, indeed, unless the ministers of the 
gospel be in the Spirit. in the life, in the 
power, how can they minister to the nature, to 
the spirit, to the life in the body ? yea, so much 
as to the least member in the body? They 
may minister outward knowledge to the man’s 
wisdom, to the man’s understanding; but that 
is not the jvod that is to be ministered to the 
church, nor is that part in man to be fed by the 
true minister. But they are to minister life, liv- 
ing food, from the living fountain, from the 
Head, from the Spirit of Christ in them, to the 
particular members under their charge ; and so 
are to be good stewards and shepherds to the 
flock, giving every one their proper portion in 
due season. 

It was no small matter to be q minister under 


the law. It was easy to err, and minister amiss 
then. It was easy erring from the letter, un- 


less great care and circumspection was used to 
keep strictly to it. 

But, it isa much more weighty thing to 
minister under the gospel, to receive the power, 
to minister in power, to that which is begotten 
and born of the power. And this is precious, 
and (without controversy) of God, wherever it 
is found. But, they only that are of God can 
hear and receive this ministry, (as 1 John iv. 
G.) ‘The uncircumcised ear cannot hear here, 
nor the wise and knowing according to the 
flesh. The wisdom of God is foolishness to 
him, and the mysteries of his kingdom (the 
mystery cf his life, and the true godliness) are 
riddles and direct madness to the eye of his 
wisdom : so far is man degenerated from God, 
and bound down with chains of darkness and 
corruption. And he that would kuow the true 
church, or be of it, and hear the voice of God 
in his true ministry, must first take up the 
cross to that part in him which is not of God, 
and receive from God the eye which sees, and 
the ear which hears.— From ** A Further Testi- 
mony to the Truth,” &c. 1680, Works, vol. iv. 
p- 8. 

. salable 

Heaven -and God are best discerned through 
tears; scarcely perhaps are discerned at all 
without them. The constant association of 
prayer with the hour of bereavement and the 
scenes of death suffice to show this.. Yet is 
this effect of external distress only a particular 
instance of this general truth, that religion 
springs up in the mind wherever any of the 
infinite affections and desires press severely 
against the finite conditions of our existence 
instead of slumbering at noon in Eden, we must 
keep the midnight watch at Gethsemane. We, 


too, like our great leader, must be made per- 
fect through suffering; but the struggle by 
night will bring the calmness of the morning ; 
the house of exceeding sorrow will prepare the 
day of godlike strength; the prayer for de- 
liverance calls down the power of endurance. 
And while to the reluctant their cross is too 
heavy to be borne, it grows light to the heart 
of willing trust.—Jumes Martineau. 


Oe 


RECOLLECTION, OR INTROVERSION. 


Recollection is a dwelling within ourselves ; 
being abstracted from the creature, and turned 
towards God. It is both outward and inward. 
Outward recollection consists in silence from all 
idle and superfluous words; and a wise disen- 
tanglement from the world, keeping to our own 
business, observing and following the order of 
God for ourselves, and shutting the ear against 
all curious and unprofitable matters. 

Inward recollection consists in shutting the 
door of the senses; in a deep attention to the 
presence of God ; and in a continual care of en- 
tertaining holy thoughts for fear of spiritual 
idleness. Through the power of the spirit let 
this recollection be steady, even in the midst of 
hurrying business: let it be calm and peace- 
able; and let it be lasting. Watch and pray, 
lest you enter into temptation. To maintain 
this recollection, beware of engaging too deeply, 
aud beyond what is necessary in outward 
things; beware of suffering your affections to 
be entangled by worldly vanities, your imagina- 
tion to amuse itself with unprofitable objects, 
and of indulging yourself in the commission of 
what are called small faults. For want of con- 
tinuing in a recollected frame all the day, our 
times of prayer are frequentiy dry and useless ; 
imagination prevails, and the heart wan‘ers ; 
whereas, we pass easily from recollection to de- 
lightful prayer. Without this spirit there 
can be no useful self-denial, nor can we know 
ourselves ; but where it dwells, it makes the 
soul all eye, all ear, traces and discovers sin ; 
repels its first assaults, or crushes it in its 
earliest risings. But take care here to be more 
taken up with the thought of God, than of 
yourself ; and consider how hardly recollection 
is sometimes obtained, and how easy it is lost. 


May the following motives stir you up to the 
pursuit of recollection. Ist. Without it God’s 
voice cannot be heard in the soul. 2d. It is the 
altar on which we must offer up our Isaacs. 3d. 
It is instrumentally a ladder (if I may be allowed 
the expression) to ascend to God. 4th. By it, 
the soul gets to its centre, out of which it can- 
not rest. 5th. Man’s soul is the temple of 
God--recollection, the holy of holies. 6th. As 
the wicked by recollection find hell in their 
hearts, so faithful souls find heaven. 7th. 
Without recollection all means of grace are use- 
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less, or make but alight and transitory impres-| mosque, and decorated with the plunder of 
sion. If we would be recollected, we must ex-| East and West. Wealth flowed in at the gates, 
pect to suffer. Sometimes, God does not speak |and luxury dwelt in the palaces, and marble 
immediately to the heart, we must then continue | halls, and inlaid fountains and divans sparkling 
to listen with a more humble silence. with gems. Noureddin fostered schoo's. There 

Sometimes, assaults of the heart or of the] were libraries, too, filled with the literature of 
temper may follow, together with weariness, | the califs. The erusaders attacked the city but 
and a desire to turn the mind to something | were beaten back by Saladin. For four hundred 
else; here we must be patient. By patience| years the Saracens enjoyed their ill-gotten 
unwearied we inherit the promises.—QJvAn | wealth, but the day of vengeance came at last. 


Fletcher. Tamerlane, whom the Arab writers term £/ 
—— Wahsh, “ the wild beast,” and whose motto was 

Extremity is the trier of spirits ; “ Earth should have but one master, as there is 
Common chances common men could bear: | but one God in heaven,” laid siege to the city. 
When the sea is calm, all boats alike It surrendered, and the conqueror, first receiving 


Show mastership in floating. redemption money from every male citizen, 


afterwards gave up the city to his troops, urg- 
DAMASCUS. ing them by an exciting speech to indiserimi- 
This city of Damascus was old before Baal- | nate slaughter. They needed no urging. —— 
bee and Palmyra were founded, and Baalbec | prisoners were helpless. And for Se aes 
and Palmyra had been in ruins a thousand | Tartar savages revelled in deeds of bloodshe 
years when America was discovered. Even | and cruelty. The city soon — sholG 
Moses gives us no clue to its origin. It was|#nd in 1516 was taken by the a aa 
* ' . ; ‘ i ‘ a lare 
already a well-known city when Abraham dwelt | it to this day. It is now the,head o kien 
in the plain of Mamre. The patriarch’s steward | Turkish pashalic, extending from near rae 
was “ Eliezer of Damascus.” Contemporaneous | 0 the north to Petra on the south, = oo 
5 ' : , 71: 
with all history, from the date of Abraham to| Lebanon on the west, to the ruins Pa * ike 
the present time, it stands in this year of grace,|0n the east, including the vast plains = a 
1865, fresh, young, and vigorous, bearing fewer | Hauran.—Letter from Damascus in Vermon 
marks of extreme age than Rome, or even| Chronicle. 
————_.-49 2 ——— 
Edinburgh. With forty-five miles and two 
° . Feige i > link G , ay the golden 
ranges of mountains between it and the een | Link = oe Se — a ae os he 
with the desert of the Hauran around it ; never | chains which me tae S08 oe a i idly 
inhabited by a people of great enterprise ; sur- may use them to fasten ana ane y wes 
rounded by desert tribes of savage habits; It rag a be = a a anaeoaie a 
without commerce ; without art—for four thou- | ™°V@! by distance . “0 th alin sols he 
sand years it has been persistently prosperous. dear to us isa att = d se shah ab ene 
Twice it has been the capital of a great empire. per ae aa me vy a? eae ane aasie 
. . . > *¢ s 3S e . 
Twice it has been swept with the besom of de- Ob ee a 
struction, only to reappear with new vigor. Six Ces 
different great nationalities have held it in their 
power. Five of them have gone to decay, and 
the sixth is fast going after them; yet it wears 
to-day the beauty of its youth, its white house- 


: : But, on the contrary, Christian friendship is 
tops, and marble minarets, and gleaming cres 


——--499—-—_. 


“Our best affections here, 

They are not like the toys of infancy : 
The soul outgrows them not,— 

We do not cast them off!” 


; ; a foretaste of the communion of saints in glory. 
cents glancing out from amid the gray of the There it will be perfected. The sweets of 
olive, the green of the walnut, and the purple friendship are among the grants of our heavenly 
of the pomegranate, laughing at the ages Zone, | character; and the tenure by which we hold 
= a oe ae the wasted ae them shows the loving kinduess of Him who 
e desert. One of its own writers has sai . ain ans ins ing 

“Though old as history itself, thou art fresh as eanapecuninnp ina epuniieainnte ned 

the breath of spring, blooming as thine own 
rose-bed, fragrant as thine own orange-flower, 
O Damascus, pearl of the East.” Shortly after 
the death of Mohammed, the Saracens took it. 
and soon made it the capital of the Moslem em- 
pire, Kastward and westward that strange power 
grew, till Damascus was the seat of an author- 
ity that reached from the Himalayas to the At- 
Jantic shore. The sword of Islam ravaged the 
world, and brought its trophies hither. The 
church of John the Baptist was made the great 


‘‘Parted friends may meet again, 
When the storms of life are past ; 

And the spirit, freed from pin, 
Basks in friendship that will last.” 


— —~)8r + 


When thou doest good, do it because it is 
good, not because men esteem it; when thou 
avoidest evil, flee it because it is evil, not he- 
cause men speak against it; be honest for the 
love of honesty, and thou shalt be uniformly 
so: he that doeth it without yrm:iple is waver- 
ing. 
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raiseth friends, and I will follow it. Are not 
the enemies made by truth better than the 
friends obtained by flattery ?—Lconomy of Life. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 6, 1866, 
Tue New Year.—The day-book of the New 

Year has already registered upon its pages the 
chronicle of several days, and the record of 
each coming one will be in accordance with the 
improvement or neglect of the opportunities 
for good which are presented to us; for, as says 
the poet, 


“°Tis the heart that sanctifies the life, 
Making a truth and beauty of its own.” 


An avoidance of little weaknesses and little 
sins, and an unwavering fidelity in the right, 
“as God gives us to see the right.”’ can alone 
ennoble each passing moment. Our success | 
and happiness in life depend not on genius nor 
position, but upon the faithful performance of | 
our daily duties; upon living continually in 
the faith of true religion, by doing each day | 
only that which is right. 








There are times when the seriousness of life | 
and its uncertainty seem peculiarly impressed 
upon us; this has recently been the case in | 
the sudden removal of our beloved friend Mac- 
pherson Saunders. He was extensively known 
sud greatly esteemed. His strict integrity, and 
the high regard to duty by which he was emi- 
nently characterized, render his example wor- 
thy of honor. 

The testimonies held by our Society were 
dear to him, and he was increasingly concerned 
for their maintenance. The Monthly Meeting 
to which he belonged has lost one of its most 
valued and efficient members,—one who was 
ever ready to sympathize with the discouraged, 
to offer the geatle word of counsel, and to ex- 
tend the hand to gather into the fold. The in- 


fluence of his genial and loving spirit was felt | 


by all with whom he was associated. In his 
business and social relations he exemplified by 
practice the principles of his religious profes- 
sion. The cause of the Freedmen actively en- 
listed his sympathies and energies, and his 


Say not unto thyself, behold, truth breedeth 
hatred, and [ will avoid it; dissimulation 


‘ 





time and means were freely given to advance 
their interests. 

But in the midst of a life of usefulness, 
whilst on his way to visit a sick friend, he was 
thrown from his vehicle and instantly killed. 
The unexpected summons found him at the 
post of duty, and we doubt not his enfrauchised 
spirit has entered into one of the mansions pre- 
pared for the righteous. ‘To him the response 
of the inspired penman to the queries, “ Lord, 
who shall abide in thy tabernacle? who shall 
dwell in thy holy hill?” seems peculiarly ap- 
plicable. “He that walketh uprightly and 
worketh righteousness and speaketh the truth 
in his heart; he that backbiteth not with 
his tongue nor doeth evil to bis neighbor, uor 
taketh up a reproach against his neighbor; he 
that putteth not out his money to usury, nor 
taketh reward against the innocent; he that 
doeth these things shall never be moved.” 

seccllitaniaeti 


Diep, on the 10th of Fourth month, 1865, at Pros- 
pect Hill, Pickering, C. W., Isaac Brows, in the 29th 
year of his age; a member of Pickering Monthly 
Meeting. 

Thus early bath passed away from erth a devout 
and humble spirit, the stay and comfort of a wid- 
owed mother, the fond busband, the endeared 
brother of an affectionate family, and the bright or- 
nament of an extensive circle of loved and loving 
friends. We would fain have turned aside from par- 
taking of this cup of affliction, feeling as if one 
whose life promised so much usefuiness could not 


be spared from amongst us, but He, whose “ ways 
; are pot as our ways,” has called his loved one home. 


He bad a birthright membership in the Society of 
Friends, but his first public profession of our prin- 
ciples was made ia early manhood, when he was 
fiom home, engaged as a clerk, and surrounded by 
a circle of fashionable associates. At this time be 
felt required to dress in our peculiar garb; and 


| though this was a great cross to him, he bravely 


bore it. In his journey Zionward, he sometimes 
felt much alone, but he sought to keep close to his 
heavenly Guide; and, to use his own words, “as I 
try to be faithful, strength and ability are afforded ;” 
and he was rewarded, as he again expressed him- 
self, by at times feeling the precious presence of the 
D.vine Spirit round about him. He was a steady 
attender of religious meetings, not allowing any ob- 
stacle it was possible to surmount to occasion bis 
absence from them; and, when there, his weighty 
deportment ia silence evinced as plainly his com- 
munion with the Father of Spirits, as his few words, 


; fitly spoken, manifested his heartfelt interest in the 


cause he was advocating. Often will the now va- 
cant seat cause a tear, for we greatly miss the calm, 
earnest face of our dear departed friend. His illness 
was long, but characterized, as his life during health 
had been, by almost unceasing acts of self-denial. 
The final summons was sudden, depriving us of 
even one parting word of assurance “that all was 
well;” but as we know him to have been one of the 
chastened and purified of earth, so we believe him 
to be one of the redeemed and glorified in heaven. 
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——.,, on the morning of the 10th of Third month, 
1865, Amy Pennock, in the 72d year of her age; a 
highly esteemed and useful member of Kennett 
Monthly Meeting, and for many years an Elder. 

During the last years of her life she was afflicted 
with paralysis, and, in great measure, with loss of 
speech and sight; but amidst all her privations she 
enjoyed the society of her friends, and her mind was 
tranquil and serene. 

, on the 2d of Twelfth month, 1865, at Cor- 
nellville, in the town of South Norwich, C. W., 
Joun H. Cornent, aged 58 years; a member of Pine 
St. Particular and Norwich Monthly Meetings. 

, on the 5th of Twelfth month, 1865, near 
Alliance, Stark Co., Ohio, Etta Janz, daughter of 
John W. and Margaretta H. Buck, in the 9th year of 
her age. 

She bore her long sufferings with patience. The 
day before her departure, she bid all the family fare- 
well, frequently expressing the belief that she should 
die before morning. On being asked if she wanted 
to die, she said, ‘‘ Yes, God will take care of me, I 
am going to heaven; and many more expressions to 
the same effect. 

, on the 26th of Third month, 1865, at her 
residence in the town of Unionvale, Duchess Co., 
N.Y., Antan Barmors, wife of James Barmore, aged 
36 years; a member of Oswego Particular Meeting. 

She bore her protracted illness with Christian 
patience, remarking to a friend who called to see 
her a little before her cloze, that she believed she 
Tas not deceived in feeling that ber work was done, 
—she was only waiting ber Heavenly Father’s time, 
which was her time: with desires that she might 











patiently await it. Previously she had given much | 
suitable counsel to those around her, encouraging | 


her husband and those of ber family to continue 
faithful in the attendance of our religious meetings, 
and also in the use of the plain language, which she 
believed would prove a blessing to them. 

, on the 15th of Twelfth month, 1865, at his 
residence near Christiava, Lancaster Co., Pa., Joun 





- Gest, formerly of Philadelphia, in the 83d year of 


his age; a member of Sadsbury Monthly Meeting. 

, on the 14th of Twelfth mon‘h, 1865, of ty- 
phoid fever, Jane, daughter of Jesse and Edith 
Blackburn, in the 23d year of her age; a member of 
Duaninog’s Creek Montaly Mecting, Bedford Co., Pa. 





———-~«0-——- — 

The Clothing Committee of “ Friends’ Association 
for the Aid and Elevation of the Freedmen” inform, 
that they are now prepared to furnish garments 
ready cut to country circles who may desire to as- 
sist us ; the goods, when finished, to be returned to 
800 Arch St. It is important that ary application 
for these goods be accompanied by exact informa- 
tion as to where we shall send the package; also the 
name and post office address of the Society of the 
Circle to which it is sent. 

Tae Room, 800 Arch St., is open, every Fifth-day, 
for such of our friends in the city as wish to sew for 
the Freedmen. 

Anye BIDDLE, 
Clerk of the Clothing Committee, 
1705 Arch St. 


—__ ——~>—~4e—-—_- - 


The Executive Committee of Friends within the 
limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting for promoting 
Subscriptions to Swarthmore College will meet on 
Sixth-day morning, 12th of First month, 1866, at 1i 
o'clock, ut Race Street Mecting- house. 

Jos. M. Trumay, Jr., Clerk. 


_ 


“FRIENDS’ FUEL ASSOCIATION FOR THE POOR. 
- Stated Meeting this (Seventh-day) evening, 6th of 
First month, 1866, at 8 o’clock, at Race St. Monthly 
Meeting Room. 

Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 


ee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 


On the evening of the 19th inst., Ann Preston, 
M.D., read an essay entitled, “Some thoughts 
about our Social and Domestie Life.’’ She be- 
gan by quoting the remark of some one, that 
the test of social position in Boston is learning 
and culture; in New York wealth; and in 
Philadelphia, family—that curious thing that we 
call respectability. After drawing a contrast 
between these three cities, she thus alluded to a 
visit made to the Publie Library, in Boston. 

I stop not here to describe that principal room 
lighted from above, with its alcoves filled with 
books, and its tables and seats ready for visitors; 
but its great interest lay in the manner in which 
it was conducted, and in the fact that it was 
free,—accessible without money, and without 
price to all classes. We entered it, and observed 
upon the table cards upon which were written 
‘* persons are requested not to speak above a 
whisper.’’—* Gentlemen are desired to take off 
their hats.” We moved along. Outside lay 
the busy, noisy streets; within, were seated 
quiet readers, others gliding with uoiseless 
| footsteps—two colored persons among them; 
|and we seemed at once to have entered some 

great temple, still and holy, away from the dis- 
cords and conflicts of men. 

I cannot exactly analyze the secret of that 
strange power of place and surrounding. But 
I felt that when the common people had become 
so refined that thus they stood and moved so rev- 
erently amid the records of knowledge, and in 
presence of “the lords of human thought,” and 
of the sainted dead, “ the good time” of which 
we speak and dream is surely coming. And 
then looking homeward, I asked whether such 
beauty and order are exhibited in any of the 
institutions of Philadelphia? I thought, too, 
in this connection of the whispering and con- 
versations at funerals that [ have sometimes, 
although rarely observed. and of other evidences 
of that lack of delicate appreciation of the fit- 
ness of things, and of the feelings of others 
which are indicative of refinement and fine 
training. 

But I am dwelling upon the surface of society, 
and its aspects are only valuable as indicating 
the currents that flow beneath. 

Tiresome and narrow as is our externa) same- 
ness, there is down below the hard crust of con- 





character which the stranger does not at first 
perceive. 

The “ Quaker influence” here, although sub- 
ducd in its manifestations, has undoubtedly, 


ventionalism an individuality and energy of 








—- 
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among women particularly, produced a strength 
of individual conviction and action that influ- 
enc’s the tone of general society. 

However narrow may be our cliques and 
clans, there is a prevailing regard for truth and 
probity in the Society of this city. Philadel 
phians, as a community, have, I presume, no 
superiors in their reverence for truth, their fear 
of falsehood, their scorn of all deceit. The good 
faith of William Penn, and his early associates 
with the aborigines of the country, the siwple 
honesty of these true-hearted founders of our 
beautiful city, have influenced for good the 
mcr! tone of their successors. 

There is here as elsewhere, homage paid to 
wealth ; there is hard-grasping, often penvuri- 
ousness, eating out all that is fair and lovely in 
character ; but there is also a general and prac- 
tical interest taken in all efforts to relieve suffer- 
ing humanity. 

Within the last five years, we have been as- 
tonished and thrilled to see how largely the rich 
gave of their abundence, and how generously 
the widows’ mite, and the hard earnings of the 
comparatively noor, have been poured into the 
channels of benevolence, util we have been 
ready toexclaim “the human heart is great and 
good ;” and surely the sternest theologian will 
renounce the doctrine of total depravity. 

I have observed sometimes, however, even 
among those who give much time and effort to 
our city charities, a sense of superiority, a kind 
of contempt for the improvident poor, that has 
saddened my heart, showing, as it does, that “ the 
piece of gold too often is tossed in scorn,” without 
true human sympathy going with and giving it 
a double value, forgetful that the best good lies 
not in “what we give, but in what we share.” 
‘That the gift without the giver is void,” and 
he who bestows himself with his alms, feeds 
three,—himself, his hungering neighbor, ‘“ dear 
Lord, and thee !” 

To walk the best streets on the Sabbath 
morning, when the well dressed people are re- 
pairing to their congregations, one would think 
our civilization was high; but go to the out- 
skirts of the city, or view the crowds around 
the drinking saloons, or look into some of the 
thickly inhabited alleys of our city, and sud- 
denly we feel thrown back npon the civilization 
of one hundred years ago. Listen to the coarse 
remarks, look upon the poor pinched and vacant 
faces and theye perchance we may feel that if 
St. Giles and St. James have not their counter- 
parts here, there is at least much t» be done 
before the advent of the millenium is possible. 
The Sabbath schools of this city are doing much 
more than most Friends are aware of to culti- 
vate a better moral tone among the ignorant 
classes of society. It is true there are things 
taught in some of these that shock our ideas of 
the infinite love, and of the truth of spiritual 
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things ; but there is also along with it much of 
moral training, and of those absolute truths of 
religion which are common to all sects. The 
personal influence of the teachers is a wonder- 
ful power over these susceptible children. I 
know many of these teachers, and their earnest- 
ness and purity of life, their whole hearted 
consecration to their work, and their interest in 
the children, have often stirred and touched me, 
even while I regretted the peculiarities of the 
creeds they taught. They know how to interest 
and make their way to the hearts of the cbil- 
dren, for they have made a study of the springs 
of influence ; they are a power, and systematize 
their work, and if the Society of Friends, be- 
lieving their distinctive views to be higher and 
more practical, would exercise a large influence 
over the next generation, they also must bring 
some of the zeal, the enthusiasm, and untiring- 
ness of the devoted Sabbath-school teachers to 
bear upon the children. They must feel that 
they have not a mere system of negatives, but 
that their great distinctive doctrine of the 
Divine revealings in the human soul, as the 
supreme law, and the Divine life that this in- 
ward light makes possible, isa doctrine great 
and important enough to excite a little more 
active effort for its propagation than has hither- 
to been put forth. While in our social life 
and enjoyments there is a great variety, a great 
contrast in different circles, still I think there 
is abundant evidence that the general tone of 
society is higher than it was fifty years ago; that 
it is not a dream that there is progression in the 
community. The amusements of a people 
give a clue to their standard of culture. The 
theatre has been largely superceded by the 
lecture room, asa place of resort, and it has 
seemed to me one of the marked signs of ad- 
vancement, that our finest theatre, the Academy 
of Music, is more noted as a place where 
earnest speakers stir the best chords of the 
human heart, and where piety and culture are 
fed, than a place for mere unmeaning amuse- 


ment. We have parties and balls in which dress 
and extensive preparations are the standard of 


success ; where ‘“ barbaric pearls and gold,” and 


barbaric tests of elegance prevail, and they are 
doubtless as tiresome and unsatisfying as were 
similar gatherings one hundred years ago; but 
we have alsoin our midst a considerable amount 
of genuine social enjoyment obtained in a sim- 
ple way. A few days since a stranger in our 
city said to me after returning from a company 
in which intelligence, kindness and simple free- 
dom, the tests of fine breeding, made beautiful 
the social atmosphere, “ Such companionship 
gives new significance and beauty to life; my 
very food digests better in such company.” We 
do not know the limits of the good we may re- 
ceive from one another, but in the society of 
these rich finely trained spirits, one feels how 
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good and beautiful social communion may be- 
come, 

It evinces refinement when young and old 
meet indiscriminately in social companies; it 
takes a broader range of interest and sympathy 
to cover the ground occupied by al! ages, than 
to centre them only upon a particular time of 
life ; thus the increase of social gatherings among 
us, which include persons of various ages, de- 
notes us it does elsewhere, increasing culture. 
The complaint in regard to American social 
life has been that the young and immature lead, 
that parents and élders soon go out of fashion, 
like their old clothes, and are pushed aside 
by the forward, accomplished children. If this 
be so it only shows our low state of culture. 
Humboldt was youthful at ninety; Palmerston 
died, the leader of the great English people, at 
eighty ; and we have here beautiful illustra- 
tions of a green old age. Some things are always 
in fashion : the stars of heaven are as fresh now 
as when they sang together on the morning of 
creation ; truth is ag perennial as the stars, 
sympathy as warming aud fresh amid the snows 
of age as in the bosom of youth. 

If we who are growing old would retain our 
places in the affections and interests of the 
young, we must keep growing, we must be in 
sympathy with all the great interests of life ; 
we must show the children that years have made 
us wiser, better, and more sympathetic, more 
harmonious. 

They who never cease their efforts to gain 
knowledge, aud who keep their hearts and 
niinds open to all good aud beautiful things, 
never grow old. Some one asked a father of 
this progressive stamp, who shared his children’s 
interests, and whose children sympathized with 
his great efforts for the good of the world, what 
was the secret of his beautiful family govern- 
ment? He replied, that they never seemed to 
have any government; that his children were 
his companions and shared his interests, and he 
did not seem to exercise authority over them. 
And yet that parent ruled his house and influ- 
enced his children far more truly than thé stern 
parent who makes his authority contiaually felt, 
and refusing the right of private judgment to 
his children, misses the joy of their loving and 
willing reverence. ‘The more extended and 
true the culture, moral, intellectual, :esthetic, 
and spiritual, the more numerous are the points 
upon which we can meet others, and the richer 
are the resources brought to social enjoyment; 
and at the same time the less is the individual 
dependent on others for the means of happi- 
ness. Those whose social life is confined to one 
clique or class of people, are almost unavoidably 
narrow, clannish, and full of prejudices. Persons 
of very diverse pursuits, interests, attainments, 
and views may commingle with profit and de- 
light, and each by giving of what he has, add 


to the fullness of the social enjoyment and the 
breadth of social life. There are, however, a 
few essential common points that all must 
possess in order to effect this. They must have 
confidence in one another’s integrity, and kindly 
disposition, and be enlightened enough to re- 
spect each other’s rights and convictioas, and 
to forbear pushing rudely into the reserved 
sanctities of each other’s lives. These points 
being secured, the grave and gay, the learned 
in one department, and the practical in another, 
the grateful and the earnest, the members of 
diverse sects may each and all add to the enjoy- 
ment and good of the whole. 
(To be continued.) 
scnimnooeeliies 

Review of “A Declaration,” &c., published by 

order of the Yearly Meeting of Orthodox 

Friends (so called) held in Philadelphia in 

1828. By Wm. Gresons, M. D. 

(Continued from page 654.) 

“ We are aware, dear friends, that our oppo- 
nents have pronounced us infidels and deists ! 
They have said, we have departed from the 
Christian faith, and renounced the religion of 
our worthy predecessors in the Truth. Nothing 
is easier than to make such charges as these ; 
but, in the present case, we are happily assured 
that nothing is harder than to prove them. We 
are not sensible of any dereliction on our part 
from the principles laid down by our blessed 
Lord.” “ Neither are we sensible of any depar- 
ture from the faith or principles of our primitive 
Friends.” “In the fundamental principle of 
the Christian faith, ‘the Liagnr or Curist 
WITHIN, as God’s gift for man’s salvation,’ — 
and which, as William Peon declares, ‘ is as the 
root of the goodly tree of doctrines which grew 
and branched out from it,’— they were all united: 
and in that which united them, we are 
united with them; believing in the same /fun- 
damental principle, and in all the blessed doc- 
trines, which grow from it, as their root ; both 
as they are laid down in the Scriptures of Truth, 
and in their writings.” 4 

“The charges brought against ws by our op- 
posers, to injure and invalidate our character 
as a Christian people, are the same that were 
preferred against our primitive Friends, and 
we apprehend upon the same ground.” “ We 
do not believe that the dissensions which have 
appeared among us had their origin so much 
in difference of opinion on doctrinal points, as 
in a disposition apparent in some to exercise an 
oppressive authority in the church. These, in. 
our meetings for Discipline, although a small 
minority of the whole, assumed the power to 
direct a course of measures, painful to the feel- 
ings, and contrary to the deliberate judgment 
of their brethren. Thus the few usurped a 
power over the many, subversive of our estab- 
lished order. After long and patient forbear- 
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ance, in the hope that our opposing brethren 


might see the impropriety of such a course, the 
great body of the Yearly Meeting saw no way 
to regain a state of tranquillity, but by a discon- 
nection with those who had produced and were 
promoting such disorders amongst us.” 


“ By official accounts it appears, that out of 
about twenty-five thousand adults and children, 
which composed the Yearly Meeting at the 
time of the division, about eighteen thousand re- 
main in donnection with this body.”-—LEpistle 
to London Yearly Meeting in 1830. 


But the Yearly Meeting of Friends, feeling 
desirous that the fermentations of the passions, 
and the excitements incident to the past con- 
troversy, might become assuaged, and subside 
into calmness, withdrew from further public 
action on the subject, and from further vindica- 
tion of the course they had pursued,—devoting 
their attention to the internal concerns and the 
welfare of our religious Society. Averse to cun- 
tention and strife, a hope was entertained by | 
Friends, that in silencethe mellowing influence 


of time and reflection weuld allay those asperi- | 


ties, and tend to revive a greater degree of 
Christian feeling among those who had left us, 
and also restore the excrcise of the common 
charities of life ; infusing into the social rela- 
tions alarger portion of that spirit which is 
‘kind, and thinketh no evil.” 

These happy results have been experienced 
but to a very limited extent. The spirit which 
originated the controversy and produced the 
separation, and which dictated the “ Declara- 
tion” of 1828,—iusidiously laboring to pros- 
trate the religious character of Friends,—we 
regret to say, yet continues to live, and to act. 
Amongst us, a disposition to forgive and pass 
by the injuries received has been predominant. 
But some of cur oppouents appear to have real- 
ized the truth of the aphorism, that “he who 
inflicts an injury, finds it more difficult to for 
give than he who receives it.” They therefore 
continue to reiterate those charges which go to 
represent us as vile apostates from the religion 
of our fathers, and unworthy of the Christian 
name,+-as heretics, infidels, &c. ; and they em- 
brace opportunities to give them a wide circula- 
tion by means of the press. 

As any matter, however false and improbable, 
is apt to gain credence by frequent repetition, if 
not contradicted, especially when sustained by 
testimony which appears respectable, so, from a 
decent and proper regard for the opinions of 
mankind, and in vindication of the truth of our 
Christian principles and testimonies, we feel 
ourselves called upon to show that those calum- 
nious charges are without foundation in the 
Trath. For, although no direct authority is 
preduced as the ground of them, except the print- 
ed discourses of a few individuals, and an 
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anonymous periodical publication, none of which 
have had the sanction of our religious Society, 
and therefore, as to the body of Friends, they 
rest on inference only ;—yet the principles and 
errors pretended to be set forth in them are 
attributed to the members generally, and so 
published to the world in this “ Declaration” 
and other productions. 

Sentences or paragraphs may be extracted 
from almost any book or writing whatever, and 
may be so arranged and construed as to convey 
a meaning entirely at variance with the design 
or intention of the author; and, more espe- 
cially, when prejudice, ora waut of liberality 
and kind feeling, guides the pen of the review- 
er. In the examination and exposition of the 
following charges, the reader will determine to 
what extent these remarks are applicable to the 
extracts and assertions quoted from the “ De- 
elaration,” &c. For, incredible as it maz appear, 

| when he considers the name and aut! hovity 
| (however assumed) by which the said charges 
| have been published, there will be brought into 
view many palpable perversions, misrcpresenta- 
tions, and unfounded assertims, which have 
been resorted to in order to sustain those charges, 
that are preferred,- not against the authors of 
the Sermons and other works only, but against 
the Society at large. 

In the following exposition, it will be mani- 
fest to the candid and unprejudiced reader, that 
by adopting the same course of fijustive in the 
manner of making extracts, the standard writers, 
—those who were made instrumental in gather- 
ing and forming into a distinct religious com- 
munity the people called Quakers—are obuox- 
ious to the same gross and false imputations. 
And he may also observe this remarkable coin- 
cidence,—that the adversaries of Friends of 
that day, did make the same charyes ayainst 
them, and resorted to the same meaus, in many 
instances, to effect their object, which was to 
lay waste their religious character and the tes- 
timonies of Truth. 

But the charges brought against us, are 
fraught with greater injustice and unfairness, 
than those against early Friends. The extracts 
quoted in the « Declaration,” are taken from 
an anoymous author, and from works published 
by a stenographer who was not a mewber, and 
whose publications were not authorized by our 
Society ; whereas, the extracts quoted in the 
following review, are taken out of standard 
works, repeatedly published and fully acknow- 
ledged by the Society of Friends. 

Thus, the evidence, such as it is, adduced by 
the authors of the Declaration in support of the 
charges made in that document, rests only 


against the three or four mivisters whose dis- 
courses thus published they have resorted to, 
and the anonymous authors ‘of the Berean: 
as was before stated, those charges, 


and, 
as br ought 
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against the body of Friends, stand upon no other | Yet, how stricken our hearts, when the dear ones we 


























‘ . 2 in ferenc loved 
ground than bare and uncertain inference. - ; ; ei 
It may be further noticed, that an attempt —— to the conflict, with hand joined 


has been made in said Declaration, and contin- 
ued in other publications, to impose upon us the 
name of Neparatists, in order to bring us into 
reproach. But we disclaim any other distinctive 


For these, as they fell, every fountain was moved, 
And the deep tide of sorrow swept over the land ! 

Now bushed is the war-cry o’er bill-top and glen, 
And the sword, in its sheath, is again laid at 


title, than the ancient one adopted by our pre- “a ee We iii anil a will 1 
e = “ ‘ . } ¢ 
decessors in the Truth, namely, Tue Sociery eee sennans 10 Ces, G86 gees wer touss 
ese 


OF FRIENDS; being the same people both in 
doctrine and profession. 

“Those are Separatists,” says George’ Fox, 
“which kept not their first state, but left their 
habitation in the Spirit. You may know them 
by their fruits—their murmurings and com- 
plaining,—and_ their mouths speaking high 
swelling words,” &e.—Doctrinals, p. 900. 

The strictures contained in this Introduction, 
and in the ensuing Review and Exposition, are 
mainly applicable to the authors and framers of 
the * D.claration.” For it is believed that a 
large portion of those called Orthodox had not 
examined nor understood the subject ; but rest- 
ing their confidence in those who engaged in 
that defamatory work, they have been deceived, 
and, through a want of correct information, have 
consented to the adoption and publication of 
such a mass of falsehood and calumny, as was 
perhaps never before issued against any other 
religious body. 


The slave is redeemed, and our country is blest, 


Oh! our Father in heaven! 7'hy name ig a tower,* 
And by it the “ Battle of Freedom” is won; 
The waters were cleft by the rod of Thy power, 
The Red Sea is passed, and Thy people are one! 
Yonkers, N. Y. N. B. 
ncesinscigcaailial meas 
Selected. 


ON A DOMESTIC BEREAVEMENT. 


Thou! who art touch’d with feeling of our woes, 
Let me on Thee my heavy burden cast ! 

My aching, anguish’d heart on Thee repose, 
Leaving with Thee the sad, mysterious past ; 

Let me submissive bow, and kiss the rod ; 

Let me “be still, and know that thou art God.” 


Why should my harrass’d agitated mind, 
Go round and round this terrible event ? 
Striving in vain some brigbter side to find, 
Some cause why all this anguish has been sent? 
Do I indeed that sacred truth believe, 
Thon dost not willingly afflict and grieve? 
Infinite Wisdom! can it ever err? 
lafinite Love! can it to us work ill ? 
Good, only good, dost Thou, my God, confer 
Tho’ it to me, alas! seem evil still : 
Oh! let not finite, frail, presumptuous man, 
Thine acts arraign—Tby hidden purpose scan. 


Oh! pity me, all crushed beneath the blow, 

Thus weeping o’er this sad, mysterious blight ; 
My garden’s richest, fairest plant laid low, 

Gemm’'d with its dewy blossoms sparkling bright; 
Just when its roseate blooms were set for fruit, 
Stricken and shattered at the very root. 


There are none like it left, and earth appears 
So stripp’d, so desolate, without its charms, 
A barren waste, a mournful vale of tears, 
That, were I not supported by thine arms, 
My pitying Saviour! this poor heart would break ! 
Uh! shield—Oh! comfort, for thy mercy’s sake. 
My lovely gourd is wither’d in an hour! 
{ droop, | faint, beneath the scorching sun; 
My Shepherd, lead me to some sheltering bower— 
There, where thy little flock “lie down at noon ;”’ 
Tho’ of my dearest earthly joy bereft, 


Thou art my portion still—Thou, thou, my God art 
left! 


(To be continued.) 
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Stanzas commemorative of Fraternity and 
Pveedom ; Thanksgiving-day, 12th mo. Tth, 
L865. 

We will hallow the day which was seen from afar, 
By The Watchmen who dwell on the mountains 

above ;— 

For the emblem of Hope—Heaven’s beauteous Star, 
Still beamed with bright promise of Freedom and 

Love. 


Long years of stern conflict, ‘key braved the rude 
jeer ;— 
For in bonds, and in death, they could still bless 
the rod; 
And, though neither the Church, nor the State, 
deigned a tear, 
More earnest they grew, in the strength of their 
God! 
Thy justice*, Oh! Father! had slept in the cloud :— 
Then, ‘deep called to deep,” in the far-rolling 
wave ; 
The fire and the thunder came rattling aloud, 
Nor warning, nor tears, our loved conntry could 
save, 
The slave, in his chains, sealed his record in Heaven, 
And swiftly the chord could but vibrate on earth; 
The dead were awaked, and each fetter was riven, 
That millions might joy in a nation’s new birth. 


* How awful are the realities of war, as exhibited 
in the struggle through which our country has just 
passed! The writer has, in part, delineated its re- 
sults, while he would deprecate the system. In a 
national point of view, however, they are but the 
legitimate fulfilment of Jefferson’s prophetic vision: 


: etn 
EXTRACTS FROM A TALK WITH MY PUPILS. 
BY ELIZABETH SEDGWICK. 

(Continued from page 686.) 

Punctuality is essential to another virtue— 
reliableness. Do all that you promise to do, 
and all that you are rightfully required and ex- 
pected to do, as certainly, so far as it depends 
upon yourself, as the sun rises and sets, so that 
the hearts of all with whom you are in any 
way connected, may “safely trust” in you. 
Then you will become “ pillars of support ”’ in 





“I tremble for my country, when I reflect that God 
is just, and that His justice cannot sleep forever.” 





* Proverbs xviii. 10. 
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the family and in society, instead of broken 
reeds. The comfort and satisfaction of dealing 
with the truly reliable is immense; as, of 





course, also is the misery of all intercourse with | 


the unreliable. Go, when you say you will 


go; come, when you say you will come; do| 


this and that, when you say you will do it, even 
if it be a little thing, without being deterred by 
any but insuperable obstacles. 
will remember how once, when a party from a 
neighboring village had engaged to pass the 
evening with me, and sent a messenger at noon 
to say that the bad state of the roads must pre- 
vent their coming, weall went down in the Jarge 
sleigh to tell them, at their own doors, how 
sorry we were, also. 

Some people, who would not break any im- 
portant promise, have little or no conscience in 
regard to small promises. I advise you to cul- 
tivate in yourselves and in your children after 


you, the obligation of these especially ; for, as| 


in the case of pounds and pence, if the latter 
are cared for, the others wi!l take care of them- 
selves, 

Nor is the manifestation of this reliableness 
to be confined to action; it must belong as well 
to moods and phases of fecling, and is opposed 
to caprice and inconstancy of every sort. Let 
those who have a natural claim to dependence 
of some sort or other upon you, and those to 
whom, by preference of friendship or offers of 
service, you have given a claim, never be dis- 
appointed in their reasonable expectations. 
The complaint “I never know where to find 
him,” so often heard in society, is applicable, 
unfortunately, to a large class, with whom is 
such variableness, that, whether you shall meet 
frowns or smiles from them; whether you shall 
receive a cordial shake of the hand, or have a 
cold shoulder turned towards you—whether 
if your character is attacked, they will defend 


you, or seem, by their silence, to acquiesce | 


in the condemnation—is all matter of uncer. 
tainty. There is no real friend, that is not 
a steadfast friend, that cannot be relied upon 
for friendly regard and consideration, under all 
circumstances. 


of good-will one day, which, for no obvious rea- 
son, he entirely witholds on the next. Have 


as little to do with such people as possible, | 


and ‘‘ be ye not, therefore, like unto them.” 
Daughters and sisters should be like flowers 
and supshine in a house. They have not yet, 


in ordinary circumstances, grave responsibili-- 


ties, por onerous duties. They have a right to 
be, to a certainex tent, ornamental ; and their 
light-heartedness should diffuse cheerfulness 
and joy throughout the whole house. They 
should try, also, to make it attractive by all 
sorts of tasteful arrangements and simple dec- 
oratiuns—such as may be gathered from the 





Some of you| 


And he is not a good neighbor, | 
or desirable acquaintance, who gives testimonies | 
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gardens and the woods. Their voices should 
be as the sound of music, and their presenve 
full of all ‘* sweet influences.” They stiould 
watch for occasions of giving pleasure in a 
thousand little ways by unlooked-for tokens 
of love and remembrance, or’ by agreeable 
surprises. 

Why do little gifts and offerings of slight 
| value in themselves, often impart so much plea- 
| sure, but because they betoken remembrance 
and consideration ; and what can better show how 
subtle and wonder-working is the power of as- 
| sociation, by which importance and dignity are 
imparted to the homeliest thing, on account of 
what it is made to signify, than that even by 
providing a favorite dish we may touch the 
heart of one we love. Thus, love spiritualizes 
life even through material agencies, when it is 
its moving principle. The regular observance 
of birthdays may become a mere form; but 
when the record is evidently kept—not in the 
almanac, but on the tablets of the heart—and 
an offering, however simple, is presented in 
proof of its accuracy, it awakens a sentiment 
that becomes a source of new inspiration, new 
strength, and new joy; and the birthday is 
made to foreshadow that which shall introduce 
the soul into the sphere of immortal life. This 
reminds me to tell you of the beautiful manner 
‘in which aman whom [ know, observes the 
birthday of a living friend, and of one who is 
no longer here. When thet of the former oe- 
eurs, he has a bountiful, excellent entertainment 
provided for the poor women of a large institu- 
tion in the city of his residence ; and on the oe- 
easion of the other, he furnishes the nearest 
' friends of the departed one with gifts, to present 
to any whom they may like so to remember on 
| « Willy’s” birthday. 

Many persons are naturally kind hearted, 
' who have not been made, by education, thought- 
ful and considerate of others. They would do 
a great deal more for their fellow-beings, es- 
pecially in little ways if it only occurred to them 
| to use their opportunities—cultivate a babit of 
consideration. Let those with whom you are 
intimately associated, see that you bear ever in 
your mind their peculiar tastes and pref_rences, 
and like to gratify them; while you avoid as 
| much as possible, what is displeasing to them. 
There is a certain quiet, noiseless recognition 
of those rights of another, which the heart loves 
to acknowledge, that is expressed by symbols— 
is manifested by deeds not words. There are 
voiceless utterances throughout a dwelling from 
morning until night, which makean inscription 
on its walls, ‘‘ wanting” or “ not wanting.” 
| You find among its members one, perhaps, who 
claims nothing for herself, yet never waits to 
be asked what others want; and makes all con- 
scious of a presence as loving and kindly to 
ithem as the sun and dew tu the flower; and 
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another isolated, self-absorbed, cold, and repul- 
sive, a link fallen out of the chain of humanity 
and brotherhood. Which would you most like 
to resemble? Nor will such an one as my 
model confine her sweet charities to the home 
circle. She will not forget how the weary eyes 
of the lonely sick girl may be lightened by the 
sight of fresh flowers, while her heart is cheered 
by the odor of remembrance that breathes from 
them; how the poor mother, exhausted with 
nursing lier sick family, may be refreshed by a 
drive; how the loan of a book may benefit and 
delight the seamstress at the end of her day’s 
work. Sons are no longer needed, as in the 
olden time, “ to speak with the enemy in the 
gates,” 
daughters, I think, to receive and welcome the 
gusts and friends of the house, and assist in 
their entertainment. They cannot be too early 
inspired with the spirit, or trained to the prac- 
tice of true hospitality. They should demean 
themselves courteously to all, and do whatever 
in them lies, to please them and make them 
happy. Whomsoever their father or mother 
choose to invite or admit to the house, must, on 
that account, if on that alune, be made wel- 
come by them. Much has been said of the 
difliculty of speaking and practising the truth 
in the ordinary intercourse of society, with- 
out violating courtesy; and I admit that it is 
very hard to avoid saying sometimes, “I am 
glad to see you,” ete., when such is not the 
case ; but, as the simple practice of the golden 
rule would produce a sort of communism, an- 
swering a thousand times better than any sys- 
em devised by Fourier, or attempted to be 
carried out by some American enthusiast, to 
level the inequalities of society, aud give all 
men a fair chance for happiness and improve- 
ment; so a truly Christian good-will to our 
fellow-men, would make us glad to meet them 
for their own sakes, if not for ours; and en- 
able us to say truly, under the consciousness of 
being able to give them pleasure, that which 
otherwise would not be true. 


—_—_- —~+ ~ee 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

Friends’ Fuel Association for the Poor being 
about to commence operations for the present 
winter, contributions to its funds will be gladly 
received by the Treasurer, T. Morris Perot, 621 
Market street. 

During last winter, 111 tons coal and 3} cords 
wood were distributed on the orders of our con- 
tributors, each of whom has the right to draw 
fuel for such cases coming to their notice, in ac- 
cordance with the rules. 

Number of cases supplied, 287; of which 
were 

Wrens OF Wiis ccescscnscceca sccsesseccsnces BED 

East of 13th, south of Green............. 97 

East of 13th, north of Greeu............ 78 
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The nativity of the applicants was Americans, 
150; Irish, 83 ; other foreigners, 11, and 43 not 
170 were white, 96 colored, aud 21 
color not recorded. 

As to age, 2 were under 20, 10 between 20 
and 30, 24 between 30 and 40, 46 between 40 
and 50, 47 under 60, 44 under 70, 54 between 
70 and 80, 13 between 8U and 90, 3 over 90. 
Age unknown, 64. 

78 were married, 153 widows, 6 widowers, 21 
single and 29 not stated. 

Number of children and grandchildren re- 
ported, 433 ; and it is estimated that, counting 
in these, the number relieved was between 800 
and 900. Many of the cases were those of sick 
or infirm persons, and a number from causes 
growing out of the recent war. 

Philadelphia, 12th mo,, 1865. 

ae 
ITEMS. 

Recent accounts from England state that the 
commission to investigate the Jamaica insurrection 
consists of Sir Henry Stork, Sir Edmund Head, and 
Mr. Charles Livingstou. The former is to act as Gov- 
ernor during the temporary suspension of Governor 
Eyre. Public Meetings continued to be held at va- 
rious places. The Philadelphia Press reports from 
the London Gazette, that the draft commission for 
the appointment of Sir Henry Stork to Jamaica re- 
cites that great disaffection is alleged to have pre- 
vailed in Jamaica, that grievous disturbances had 
broken out, and that excessive and unlawful severity 
had been used in their suppression ; and whereas it 
being urgent that an impartial inquiry should be 
made into theorigin, nature, and circumstances of 
the said disturbances, and the measures adopted for 
their suppression, the powers now vested in Govern- 
or Eyre are revoked on the ground that it may be 
advisable that he should be present during the in- 
quiry, but for the sufficiency of the said inquiry 
the powers of Governor should be vested in some 
other person, aod Sir H. Stork is accordingly 
temporarily appointed Governor of Jamaica. 

Advices have been received by the Government 
that representations made to Spain, in favor of peace 
with Chili, have so far prevailed that the good of- 
fices of France and England have been accepted 
upon the terms proposed by them and the Uuited 
States. 

The Committee on Manufactures of the respective 
Houses of Congress invite the views of manufacturers 
upon the subject of the following joint resolutions : 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives 
concurring)» That the Committee on Manufactures of 
the respective Houses inquire if the tax from the 
internal revenue act upon the products of domestic 
manufacture is greater than the duty, premium on 
gold, expenses of exchaoge, and transportation upon 
similar products imported ; and if, thereby, the for- 
eign product is entered for consumption upon more 
fuvoruble terms than the domestic product, to report 
a remedy by bill or otherwise; and also upon any 
other subjects wherein legislation is deémed neces- 
sary for their proper protection. 

Tue Inptans.—Recent reports concerning the dis- 
position of the various Indian tribes with whom the 
Government bas of late entered into treaty com- 
pact, represent a favorable aspect, and perfect con- 
fidence exists of a secure and lasting peace here- 





after. 
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An excellent profile portrait of the President, de- 

signed for distribution among those of the Indian 
chiefs who observe strictly the character and ob- 
ligation of their treaties with the Government, 
has been executed on silver, and is pronounced a 
work of great artistic skill and merit. There has 
been, since the formation of the Government, a peri- 
odical appropriation for the above object, and it isa 
significant fact that there is no knowledge of any 
chief who has thus been favored ever having broken 
the treaty obligation. 
The Maryland State Convention of colored persons 
assembled in Baltimore, on the 29th ult. They 
adopted resolutions relative tothe death of President 
Lincoln, and the following advisory address to their 
people throughout the State :— 

“We would therefore advise you: Ist. To feel 
that you are free and dependent upon yourselves for 
support. 2d. We advise you to become men of 
virtuous habits, disdaining todo anything beneath 
the dignity of men. 3d. We advise you to be in- 
dustrious in all the pursuits of life, purchase pro- 
perty and become men. of wealth, owning soil, for 
there are no class of men as independent as farmers. 
4th. We advise you to educate your children, give 
them trades, and thereby qualify them for any posi- 
tion in life; for if ever we are raised to that elevated 
summit in life for which we are striving, it must be 
done by our individual exertion. No one can do it 
for us. 5th. We advise you to use every exertion 
to contradict the predictions of your enemy, which 
were uttered previous to the emancipation of the 
State, that if the slaves were freed they would be- 
come a pest to society, and paupers dependent on 
public charities. 

The restoration of the Sea Islands is still delayed. 
The condition “‘ mutually satisfactory” seems to be 
the chief impediment to any arrangement, and 
wiaost insuperable, since the freed people will be 
satisfied with nothing less than the land itself. This 
they have been accustomed to regard as their own 
since Gen. Sherman’s order setting apart the islands 
for their use. 

Col. Brown, of Virginia, reports about 11,500 
colored pupils receiving instruction in that State 
from 105 teachers. Instances, he says, of personal 
violence are becoming rare on the part of the whites 
towards the blacks. The supply of laborers there is 
in excess of the demand, and would sustain an emi- 
gration of at least 50,000 freedmen. 

Tue Cotorep Propie in MaryLanp.—The Baltimore 
Association for the Moral and Educational Improve- 
ment of the Colored People, has established in Bal- 
timore sixteen schools, havirg nearly two thonsand 
scholars, and in the various counties of the State 
eighteen schools, with about twelve hundred 
scholars. 

In a circular recently issued, the association chal- 
lenges the experience of the citizens of the State to 
show more effective and competent teachers, or more 
orderly, studious, and attentive scholars, than the 
schools of the association contain, or to point outan 
enterprise which in so skort a period has done more 
by its action to improve the minds, morals, and 
homes of any other class of people than it has done 
for the colored people of this State, where its influ- 
ence has been allowed to be felt. 

“Nothing has so cheered the hearts of the members 
of the association, aside from the extraordinary ' 
thirst for information which the scholars, both | 
young and old, exhibit, than the effect which the 
school has upon the household and home. The 
cleanliness, order, higher hopes and aims, which 
succeed tne attendance of the children at school are 
everywhere apparent.” 
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In accomplishing these results the Association ha? 
had serious difficulties to encounter. We learn from 
the report that ‘Its school-houses have beea burned 
in five or six different places, its teachers waraed to 
fly, or to suffer what we had fondly hoped by this 
time was impossible in free Maryland—ule brutality 
of an ignorant mob. 

‘“‘Its scholars have been beaten on the country 
roads, their books and clothing taken from them, 
and such dread inspired in the breasts of the colored 
people that few, where these things have beea done, 
can be encouraged to attend school atall.” 

Yet notwithstanding the statutes are oppressive, 
and the opposition of the community to the benevo- 
lent efforts of the Association, notorious, “ the 
churches,” says the Nation, “‘ have thus far failed to 
protest against either, even by so much as counte- 
nancing the movement. 





= ACADEMY: A Boarpine anp Day-Scnoon For BoTH 
Js s. Broap Street, Curster, Pa.—The undersigned has 
assumed the proprietorship of this flourishing Acalemy. It is 
his design to make it emphatically a Home Boarding School. for 
young men and women, 

The next term, of six months, (two quarters of 13 weeks each,) 
commences on the 2:1 of Ist month. 

Every branch of a solid English education is taught in the 
Acafemy, together with Latin, French, and Drawing in its varie- 
ties. Thoroughness in all the stucies is insisted upon: and es- 
pecial care will be taken to educate the morals as well as the 
minds of the pupils, 4g Send for a cireular. 

THOMAS GILBERT, 4 Ji ctants 
M. Louise Cuancy, f “S8!Stants. 
l2w x 4t.ffn 











Geo GILBERT, 
Principal. 





\ TALL PAPER! WALL PAPER! Reduced. to 12}, 18 and 20 
cents. Gold and Glazed Paper Hangings reduced. Linen 
Window Shades and Fixtures, of neat designs and all sizes, 
My prices are mocerate. Work done in Country. Call at 
E. 8. JoHNsTON's 
Union Square DEPort, 
wm 9t fafn. No. 1033 Spring Garden St. below 11th, Phila. 
a ee OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING.—A 
y New Edition, with Amendments up to the present time. 
Vrice 75 cts. T. E. CHApMaN, 
9.co 5 8. Fifth St. 


MPHE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST CUMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA.—Ineorporated by the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, 3d mo. 22, 1505, Insures lives, allows interest on deposits, 
and grants annuities. Capital, $150,000. 
Directors—Samuel R. Shipley, Jeremiah Hacker, 
Joshua If. Morris, Richard Wood, 
Riehard Cadbury, Henry Uaines. 
T. Wistar Brown, | Win. C. Longstreth. 
Charles F. Coffin. 
ROwLannd Parry, Actuary. SAMUEL K. SHIPLEY, President. 
Temporary Office—No. 247 South Third Street, Basement. 
ROBERT E. EVANS. No. 212 CHURCH SPREET, (late Church 
Alley.) directly under the office of the “State Bank of Cam- 
den,” IS AUTHORIZED To RECEIVE APPLICATIONS tor insurance in 
the above Company. 826 6m 110 aw 








B ELLEVUE FEMALE INSTITUTE—A _ SoARDING-ScHOOL 
ror Girts. The Fall and Winter Term of this healthfully 
and beautifully loeated Institution, will commence 10th mo. 2d, 
1865, and continue in session twenty-eight weeks, 
For details see Circular, to obtain which, address the Principals, 
Attleboro’ P. O., Bucks county, Pa. 
Israet J. GRAHAME, 


JANE P. GRAHAME, } Principals. 


85 thaxnaw. 





M ACKENZIE'S GREAT 10,000 FAMILY RECEIPT BOOK, 
now ready. Send for circulars, AGENTS WANTED. Liberal 
discount made, 


T. ELLWOOD ZELL, 


4t. lwla Nos. 17 and 19 South Sixth St., Phila. 


VRUMAN & SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No. 835 (Eight Thirty 
Five) Market Street, below Ninth, invite an examination of 
their stock of House keeping and Building Hardware. Tools and 
Cutlery. Its variety will be constantly increased by the addition 
of new and improved articles. Clothes wringers, of several pat- 
terns, for sale. Printed Catalogues of our Goods, comb.ned with 
many useful recipes, and other information. furnished on appli- 
cation. 3. 25, 50t. omv.nz Pa, Fre. 








Ww"; MEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assortment ofready-madeCoffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 
Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Funerals, and all other business connected with the 
311. ly. wasmp. 


ground, will be promptly attended to. 








